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IN THIS TRIBUTE to the remarkable accomplishments of 
Vocational Education for National Defense, the American 
Vocational Association has endeavored to assist its 25,500 
members in reporting those accomplishments to the gen- 
eral public. We reaffirm our conviction that occupational 
education, as an integral part of the public school system 
of America, is a primary right and privilege of every citi- 
zen, and that it is essential in the maintenance of eco- 
nomic security for the individual and economic stability 
for the Nation. 
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“The United States must prepare swiftly!” 
—William S. Knudsen, Director General, OPM. 


VOCATIONAL schools of America less 
than one year ago accepted a chal- 
lenge to prepare thousands of workers 
for employment in national defense in- 
dustries. That acceptance was so effec- 
tive that an initial objective of 700,000 
was increased to 1,000,000 workers 
trained or in training for defense jobs in 
twelve months. Achievement of the ad- 
vanced goal came two full months 
ahead of schedule! 

But that is not enough. Adequate 
defense production means that we must 
do more. America’s vocational schools 
can and will do more. And they must 
do it quickly . . . and efficiently. 

The call now is for 3,000,000 addi- 
tional defense workers for the year 
ahead. Half must be skilled . . . up- 
graded or transferred from non-defense 
industries; half must be semi-skilled . . . 
prepared largely through vocational 
training. 

And once again the schools accept 
the challenge! Vocational education 
will carry on. There will be no let- 
down. Complete cooperation will con- 
tinue until the last man is called! 


L. R. HUMPHERYS, President 
American Vocational Association 
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AN ARMY OF TRAINED WORKERS 


MILLIONS of workers are needed— 
millions need training. Already indus- 
try is beating the bushes for skilled 
workers and looking to training centers 
for semi-skilled or single-skill workers. 
Aircraft, machine tool, and shipbuild- 
ing industries alone are preparing to 
hire approximately half a million work- 
ers—a greater number than the total 
of military selectees by early in May, 
1941. 

At a meetiing in Chicago on June 7, 
1941, of representatives of the constit- 
uent units of the Federal Security 
Agency engaged in defense training, 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank J. McSherry, 
Director of Defense Training, made the 
following statement, which is of par- 
ticular interest to the vocational school 
authorities throughout the nation: 

“The Federal Security appropriation 
bill, passed last week by the House of 
Representatives, carries $179,622,000 
for national defense training activities. 
The problem of training workers for 
defense industries is daily assuming 
greater proportions. Congress has ap- 
propriated, as of March 18, thirty billion 
dollars to strengthen our national de- 
fense. In addition to this, there were at 
that time before the Bureau of the 
Budget or before Congress more than 
nine and one-fourth billion dollars in 
additional requests for funds for na- 
tional defense. If we add to this large 
sum $3,500,000,000 of contracts for mu- 
nitions and military equipment let in 
this country by the British government 
there is a grand total of $42,660,000,000 
for items of defense. At that time only 
$13,000,000,000 had been converted 
into defense contracts. 


“During the past month the State Em- 
ployment Services of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service completed an intensive 
campaign to register all employed 
workers and skilled workers employed 
in jobs not utilizing their highest skill. 
At the present time there are more than 
5,000,000 workers registered with the 
public employment offices. However, 
many of these workers are not quali- 
fied for defense employment because 
they lack training and experience in 
the particular occupations required by 
defense industry. 

“In 396 selected defense occupations 
in which special recruitment effort is 
being made in order properly to man 
defense industry, the total registrants 
on the U. S. Employment Service rolls 
qualified for employment in these occu- 
pations number only 368,000. In a few 
of these occupations there are no regis- 
trants available in the public employ- 
ment offices throughout the United 
States and in many occupations the 
numbers available are far too few to 
meet the immediate demand of defense 
industry. 

“The need for stepping up the tempo 
of the public defense training programs 
to the full utilization of training facili- 
ties is imperative.” 

Estimated manpower needs for de- 
fense industries are placed at 4,000,000 
workers by July 1, 1942, one-fourth of 
them unskilled. About 1,500,000 skilled 
workers must be transferred or obtained 
through turning non-defense plants to 
defense production. Most of the re- 
quired 1,500,000 semi- and single-skilled 


workers will be prepared in vocational 
schools and classes. 














Need in Aircraft 


A SMALL industry before the defense 
effort began, aircraft soon will be one 
of the largest employers of labor in 
the country. Aircraft employment stood 
at 117,000 on June 30, 1940. By March 
1, 1941, employment had jumped to 
220,000, and should reach 390,000 in 
the next few months as the industry 
drives for its goal of 15,000 planes by 
October 21. Unskilled labor plays little 
part in aircraft manufacture, compris- 
ing less than 10 per cent of total em- 
ployment at site of assembly. Skilled 
and semi-skilled labor accounts for 
nearly 88 per cent of production work- 
ers—41.3 per cent skilled, 46.5 per cent 
semi-skilled. The greatest need is for 
semi-skilled workers to replace those 
moving into higher positions. 



































Need in Shipbuilding 


SHIPBUILDING was dead on its keels. 
Yards rotted in idle loneliness. Now 
the industry must meet contracts for 
1,120 naval and mercantile vessels— 
and deliver 266 of them before the 
year-end. More than 300,000 new work- 
ers will soon swell the force in the 
yards almost to the half million mark. 
Progress in ship construction raises 
training of shipyard workers to prime 
importance. In World War I, workers 





pounded hulls together with hundreds 
of tons of rivets. Today, trained men 
weld the plates together. In defense 
classes throughout the country young 
men are gaining welding skill in school 
shops. The trainee pictured on the left 
learns in theory class how to translate 
blueprints into structural forms, while 
fiber-hooded trainees on the right get 
the knack of overhead welding as they 
work toward an Army-Navy rating. 
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Need in Electricity 


AS DEFENSE industries expand or de- 
centralize their operations, and as or- 
ders from prime contractors seep down 
to smaller manufacturers, heavy loads 
are thrown upon utilities and electrical 
manufacturers. To meet new industrial 
and domestic demands, the capacity of 
generating plants and transmission sys- 
tems in several areas must be greatly 
increased. Electrical manufacturers 
must provide generating and pole-line 






equipment and motors and operating 
accessories for the new plants, while 
simultaneously meeting their own de- 
fense contracts. Thousands of trained 
men will be needed in the factories and 


on the lines. Defense trainees are 
shown below studying motor repair 
and electrical operations in school 
shops. A trainee prepared for a job in 
the switch gear division of a large elec- 
trical plant is pictured at lower left. 














DEFENSE industry can move no faster 
than the machine tool industry. For a 
decade this industry operated at a low 
level, training few new men, employ- 
ing an average of only 28,000 work- 
men, expanding its plant very little. 
Shortly after the first of this year, 85,000 
men were at work in machine tool 
plants. Some 16,000 more will be need- 
ed by the end of this year. Serious 
shortages of tool and die makers are 
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Need in Machine Tools 


revealed by Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity April reports. Long apprentice- 
ships fit these men for highly skilled 
work. Equal skill cannot be gained in 
a short time. However, their number 
may be multiplied in effect by giving 
them supervision of a number of ma-. 
chines. Operators from the ranks of 
trainees who have mastered one oper- 
ation of a complex job may perform 
satisfactory work under supervision. 




















GOAL 


FOR DEFENSE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
® © 


PUBLIC vocational education faced its 
greatest emergency assignment and 
contributed its most important service 
to the Nation during the past year. 

A definite challenge was presented 
to vocational schools throughout the 
United States on June 27, 1940, when 
Congress appropriated $15,000,000 for 
defense training in public trade train- 
ing schools and shops ordinarily closed 
during the summer months. Voca- 
tional educators cancelled summer va- 
cations; set themselves to the emer- 
gency vocational training program. Ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the funds were allotted to local 
training centers through state boards 
for vocational education. Classes were 
started immediately. Within two months 
time more than 100,000 persons had 
been enrolled for vocational defense 
training. 

Many handicaps were overcome. 
Problems such as the careful selection 
of trainees, the acquisition of additional 
space, equipment, supplies, and per- 
sonnel were taken in stride by voca- 
tional administrators who rapidly had 
sensed the size and importance of the 
task before them. They did not fail... 
and carried on in their traditional spirit 
of cooperation. 

An even greater demand for service 
to the Nation came to vocational edu- 
cation in October, 1940. Congress pro- 


vided an additional appropriation of 
$61,500,000 for allotment to defense vo- 
cational training centers. Vocational 
schools were asked to prepare, before 
June 30, 1941, an army of 700,000 work- 
ers to produce and man what President 
Roosevelt referred to as the “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” The regular program 
of vocational education had to go on 
as usual, but emergency training for 
defense service was immediately vital 
also. 

By November 1940 more than a quar- 
ter-million were in training; by March 
1941 nearly half a million trainees were 
in defense classes; and estimates indi- 
cated an active enrollment of 800,000 
for July. Meanwhile, thousands have 
completed training and taken their 
places in defense production. 

Today, just about one year since 
Congress gave America’s vocational 
schools their biggest and most impor- 
tant job, local, state, and national voca- 
tional education officials can point with 
pride to an amazing record of accom- 
plishment. The goal of 700,000 voca- 
tional defense trainees has been sur- 
passed. By June 30, 1941, nearly 1,455,- 
000 workers had been trained through 
courses and classes in public voca- 
tional schools for work in defense 
industries. Vocational education was 
challenged, and it met its challenge 
well. It met and exceeded the goal. 
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The Total Training Job 
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Training Job 
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Total Accomplishment 1,565,000 Trained by June 30, 1941 


AT THE beginning of the defense job 
training program, after the President 
signed the appropriation bill on June 
27, 1940, well-considered judgments 
placed the total possible accomplish- 
ment for the year at 700,000 workers. 
This included engineering college train- 
ing as well as public school training. 

By February 1, 1941, so successfully 
had the training program been run by 
the teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators at every level that a new train- 
ing goal for the year was estimated: 
1,000,000 trainees by July 1, 1941. Again 
this total contained a revised estimate 
of engineering training in addition to 
vocational training. 


But as the spring months passed the 
demand for training increased rapidly 
and it became evident that the schools, 
running night anc day, were likely to 
surpass the goal. The record of success 
shows that about 1,565,000 workers re- 
ceived defense training during the year 
—a really astounding accomplishment. 
The totals: 800,000 in the pre-employ- 
ment refresher and supplementary 
courses; 110,000 in engineering; 400,- 
000 in the rural and non-rural out-of- 
school youth courses; 255,000 in NYA 
work projects. Such was the defense 
training job added in one year to the 
regular school program. 
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Cost of Defense Training 
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NATIONAL DEFER 
JULY 1, 1940-JUNE 30, 
1341—$6,500,000,000 


APPROPRIATIONS 1940 


SHORT-COURSE TRAINING FOR DEFENSE 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS WHERE CRIT- 
ICAL TRAINING NEEDS EXIST 


SHORT-COURSE TRAINING OF ENGINEERS 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING FOR OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL RURAL AND NON-RURAL YOUTH, 
INCLUDING CCC ENROLLEES 


PART-TIME TRAINING FOR NYA PROJECT 
WORKERS 
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Vocational Education Was Prepared 


LIBERAL dividends for defense have 
been paid to the Nation during the past 
year on its 23-year investment in vo- 
cational education. 

Although the vocational defense 
training program got under way only 
last July, America has been building 
over a period of years the world’s 
largest and most efficient vocational 
training institution. The 1940-41 voca- 
tional defense training accomplish- 
ments have been the result of this fed- 
eral, state, and local community job- 
training enterprise. 

“Twenty-three years of cooperation 
by federal, state, and local forces for 
vocational training have yielded real 
preparedness,” says John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Today's vocational defense training 
plants and equipment are a symbol of 






191 760,000 
U. S. Workers 
Trained During 
World War I. 


public service, organized and devel- 
oped by the people themselves to meet 
their own training needs. 

America’s investment in 1940-41 voca- 
tional defense training began back in 
1917 with the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act creating the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and authoriz- 
ing appropriations for this purpose. 
Congress continued to make invest- 
ments in a stronger vocational defense 
for the United States through supple- 
mental acts—the Smith-Fess Act of 
1920, which authorized appropriations 
for promotion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled civilians; the George- 
Elizey Act of 1934, and the George-Deen 
Act of 1936. The latter two provided for 
further development of vocational edu- 
cation in the states and territories 
through additional appropriations. 


1941: 1,455,000 Workers Given Vocational Training in One Year. 
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VOCATIONAL education was well 
prepared for the defense crisis. Its 
years of experience in setting up an 
operating vocational program stood the 
Nation in good stead. In 1939, for ex- 
ample, over 535,000 American youth 
were enrolled in vocational agriculture 
classes (left); over 715,000 youth were 









enrolled in trade and industrial edu- 
cation classes (a T. and I. class in print- 
ing, right); and 90,000 were enrolled in 
business and distributive education 


(circle). There were steady increases 
in enrollment over the years ... When 
the job training emergency came, vo- 
cational education was ready to go. 
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Prepared....... 


HOME ECONOMICS departments and 
classes serve nearly 800,000 girls—tu- 
ture homemakers doing their share for 
national preparedness. Home nursing 
(center), first aid, and other special skills 
receive attention everywhere. 





4OR STREMETH 
DRINK MILKI 












FOOD canning plants are now operated 
in thousands of Southern communities 
in cooperation with the schools (right). 
Millions of cans are filled each season. 
Vocational rehabilitation (circle) sup- 
plies needed skills to many defense 
workers. This man is a blind worker 
in an automobile battery plant. 
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Prepared........ 


OVER a billion dollars invested in 
buildings and equipment by the states 
and localities provided the physical 
plant to meet the crisis. To this, 

$8,000,000 in federal funds were 
added for equipment in 1940-41; 
with $20,000,009 for 1941-42. 














Prepared......... 


EQUALLY important was the trained 
and experienced personnel available 
in the vocational schools. Administra- 
tors (upper photo) and teachers (lower 
photo) were immediately at hand. With 
the call for defense training, they gave 
up their vacations and continued work. 


























“WE NEVER CLOSE. . ” 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS MEET THE CRISIS 


“HOW can you train enough workers 
to meet the crisis?” a director of voca- 
tional education was asked recently. 
He replied simply, We never close.” 

Hundreds of vocational schools and 
thousands of vocational teachers and 
administrators are doing an “all-out” 
job of national defense training. Voca- 
tional educators have put their schools 
on a two and three-shift basis. All avail- 
able plant and equipment facilities 
have been canvassed and utilized. New 
training facilities have been provided. 
Late afternoon, evening, and all-night 
vocational school classes have become 
common to hundreds of communities. 
All this on top of the regular school 
vocational courses. 


More than 9,000 vocational schools 
are participating in defense training. 


Vocational defense trainees have 
come from WPA and NYA rolls, CCC 
camps, public employment offices, from 
industry, farm, town, and city. All— 
youth and adults, Negro and white— 
have been willing and anxious to be 
trained or upgraded in a defense 
skill. Enrollees have received training 
through three major programs: 

Preemployment-refresher courses are 
given to unemployed who have be- 
come rusty through lack of work. Sup- 
plementary courses are also given for 
workers already employed, but who 
wish to be up-graded so that they can 
move along to better jobs. 

Engineering courses of college grade 
have been set up as part of defense 
training. These courses are outside the 
direct orbit of vocational schools, and 
as such are not dealt with in this spe- 
cial edition of the AVA JOURNAL. 

The third program is for out-of-school 


farm and town youth. Rural vocational 
shops have swung into the defense 
training program with courses chiefly 
in metal-working, auto-mechanics, elec- 
tricity, and woodworking. In such 
courses in vocational schools, farm 
youth, CCC boys, and NYA project 
workers receive elementary training for 
defense industry. 

To carry out these vocational school 
programs, battalions of new teachers 
have been recruited, most of them local 
craftsmen or the best skilled workers 
from industry. State and local advisory 
committees — half management and 
half labor, with the assistance of out- 
side consultants — have been set up. 
But the task of organizing and super- 
vising this great training program has 
fallen on the shoulders of the state and 
local vocational education directors. 
They are the ones who have gladly ac- 
cepted the responsibility for vocational 
training, which never stops, by day or 
night. 

On June 23, 1941, vocational teachers, 
as part of America’s 1,100,000 teachers 
and school officials, pledged to the 
President their continued all-out educa- 
tional service for national defense job 
training throughout the emergency. 
They pledged, through their own and 
other national association representa- 
tives, “to surpass during the coming 
year” the record of the first year of de- 
fense training. (See page 56.) 

Thus, with the full mobilization of 
American education to meet the crisis, 
industry can lock forward to the crea- 
tion of an efficient labor supply to meet 
its needs. More and more bombs, 
tanks, guns, and airplanes can be pro- 
duced to meet the growing demands 
of U. S. defense. 
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Age of Trainees 


“S 20 percent, 


NATIONAL defense vocational training 
has excluded neither youth nor work- 
ers over forty. The out-of-school youth 
program in fact is planned for youth 
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between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-four, and other programs take 
in enrollees of all ages. The untrained 
and the skill-rusty get their chance. 
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Advisory Committees— Democracy in Action 
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STATE and local advisory committees 
represent labor, management, and 
farmers. These committees, with the 
assistance of the U. S. Employment 
Service, WPA, NYA, and other con- 
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for Supplementary and 
Refresher Training 
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Advisory Committee — 
for Rural, Non-Rural 
and NYA Youth. . 
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sultants, help educational authorities 
plan defense training to meet needs. 
More than 1,000 such advisory com- 
mittees have been organized, with ap- 
proximately 7,000 representatives of 
management and labor—half of each— 
serving. Consultants total some 5,000. 
These totals are a testimonial to de- 
mocracy in action. 
































TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Preemployment - Refresher and Supplementary 


AN INDUSTRIAL army, voluntarily at- 
tending classes, preparing for vital jobs 
in defense industries, already equals 
the selective service component of the 
U. S. Army. More than 800,000 work- 
ers are enrolled, or have taken train- 
ing, in preemployment-refresher and 
supplementary training. No bands 
play for these student-workers as, un- 
noticed, unsung, they ready themselves 
to back up America’s armed might. At 
bench, machine, and drafting table, in 
a thousand centers, they polish long- 
rusty skills or acquire new skills, then 
take up their jobs making guns and 
tanks and machines for defense of 
American shores. 
Retraining of skill-rusty workmen, 
and supplementary training to up-grade 
employed workers, was the big task 
handed to the U. S. Office of Education 
by the President and the Congress last 
July. The Office of Education promptly 
allocated funds to the states to set the 
vast billion-dollar vocational school 
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plant in motion. Overnight the schools 
set up short intensive courses requiring 
from 200 to 400 hours of work, and 
opened their doors to WPA workers, 
men from State Employment Office 
registers, and workers from industry. 
Since many defense occupations are 
relatively new, distinct employment 
preparatory courses for training in a 
single skill or operation were developed. 

Vocational defense training classes 
offer courses in occupations approved 
by the Labor Supply Division of the 
Office of Production Management. Ap- 
proximately fourteen different types of 
industries are listed as essential to 
national defense. They include: air- 
craft (manufacturing, maintenance, re- 
pair); machine tools; shipbuilding (man- 
ufacturing, maintenance, repair); auto- 
mative (manufacturing, maintenance, 
repair), electrical; forging; boiler and 
heavy steel plate; foundry; light manu- 
facturing; sheet metal; woodwork- 
ing; chemicals; ammunition; ordnance. 
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Vocational Training 24 Hours a Day 


sere?” 





SORres, 





12 MIDNIGH* 


“BURNING the midnight oil,” a tradi- 
tion among students for centuries, has 
taken on a new meaning. 

To make full use of the Nation's voca- 
tional training facilities, schools in 
more than 400 cities from coast to coast 
are operating far into the night—many 
of them all around the clock. 

During the day these schools are 
occupied by regular students. Next, 





late afternoon and early evening de- 
fense trainees take over. Many are 
workers now employed, preparing 
themselves for more responsible jobs. 
They are followed by the “bulldog” 
shift. Then, after 10 o'clock or so, in 
come the “owls,” who give way in the 
early morning hours to the “dogwatch.” 
Lastly the “dawn patrol” carries on 
until regular students come again. 








Industries Served by Vocational Schools 


SAMPLES of how vocational schools serve various industries all over America 
are the following three institutions, selected at random from different regions. 


MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL— 


Briggs and Stratton Corporation 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Chain Belt Company 

Falk Corporation 

Heil Company 

International Harvester Company 

J. Laski and Signs Company 

Leroi Company 

A. O. Smith Company 

Vilter Manufacturing Company 


SAN DIEGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL— 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 

Ryan Aircraft Company 

Solar Aircraft Company 

San Diego Marine Construction Company 
Superior Machine Shop 

Rohr Aircraft Company 

Campbell Machine Company 
Consolidated Gas and Electric Company 
Martinolich Boat Company 

Naval Training Station 


SHREVEPORT TRADE SCHOOL— 


North American Aviation Corporation 

J. B. Beaird Corporation 

Consolidated Steel Corporation, Ltd. 

Levingston Shipbuilding Corporation 

Frostbrand Furniture Manufacturing 
Company 

Equitable Equipment ——— 

E. I. duPont de N Cc ny 

Standard Oil of Louisiana 

Ingalls Iron Works 

Barksdale Field 

Louisiana Fuel Oil Company 

Southern Sulphur and Acid Company 
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Steps to National Defense Training 


ENTRANCE to defense job training 
usually is through the following steps: 
Registration at the local office of the 
State Employment Service is required. 
The applicant usually is referred there 
by a local defense industry in need of 
workers, or by the school, WPA, or 
other agency. School counselors or 
employment office interviewers then 
obtain essential information from the 
applicant, covering his education, work 
experience, interests, and hobbies 
(upper left), and the registration form 
is completed (center). Many defense 
industries have established certain 
physical standards for new employees, 
and a thorough medical examination 
may be in order. A series of tests 
(below) designed to determine the me- 
chanical or other aptitudes required 
then tends to weed out those who will 
be unable to profit from the training. 
Accepted applicants are sent to the 
vocational training center . . . and in 
due time industry has a new group of 
trained candidates for defense jobs. 




















Steps to Defense Skills 


WHAT does a trained defense worker 
need to know? In general he must be 
master of at least a single operation in 
one occupation. Out of hundreds of 
important defense occupations, a num- 
ber are utilized by many industries. 
Welders, who are employed in such 
primary defense industries as aircratt, 
machine tools, shipbuilding, and elec- 
trical manufacture, offer a specific ex- 
ample. An outline of initial qualifica- 
tions and progressive training of an air- 
craft welder is presented in a booklet 
issued by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

To get a job at Lockheed a welder 
must be able to interpret simple draw- 
ings and have an Army-Navy rating. 
These are minimum qualifications. The 
majority of defense trainees—while not 
highly skilled in any one field—have 
basic training in a variety of opera- 
tions. Hence, they can more quickly 
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develop skill on a production job. 

According to Lockheed requirements, 
a skilled gas and electric welder should 
be able to perform acetylene, spot, and 
electric welding, fit metal, operate a 
cutting torch, tack weld, weld alumi- 
num and stainless steel, solder and 
braze. In attaining higher skill, a Lock- 
heed welder gets supplementary train- 
ing in blueprint reading, shop drafting, 
trade mathematics, metallurgy, tem- 
plate layout, A.N., S.A.E., and C.A.A. 
standards, inspection, gas chemistry, 
safety precautions, and elementary 
electrical theory. Welders who have 
completely mastered their craft are 
qualified for highly skilled work in 
many industries. 

Reproduced below is a training rec- 
ord card used in defense courses of 
one large city. Course outline on the 
card indicates the training provided. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE TRAINING PROGRAM 
CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION 


ELECTRIC WELDING TRAINEE RECORD 








NAM ADDRESS. 
SCHOOL 
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Training WPA Workers for Jobs 
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MORE than 50,000 WPA workers have 
gotten jobs in defense industries, after 
training in preemployment - refresher 
courses. They have become capable 
defense workers, handling such jobs 
as running a lathe (above), auto-me- 
chanics (upper right), and milling ma- 
chine operation (lower right). WPA 
says, ‘Training is the key to re-employ- 
ment for a great many people who are 
now unemployed.” 























Training Women for Industry 
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WOMEN in increasing numbers are 
receiving defense vocational training 
for industry, taking the place of men 
who are being drafted. They learn 
such varied and difficult skills as facing 
brass studs on a watch lathe (above), 
assembling radios (upper left), and oc- 
casionally even machine work ordina- 
rily handled by men only, such as op- 
erating a planer (lower left). Demand 
is likely to increase. 
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Vocational Training for Negroes 
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THE U. S. Office of Education has been 
cooperating with the Office of Produc- 
tion Management in its special attempts 
to place Negroes in defense industry. 
Defense training opportunities for Ne- 
groes in vocational schools are being 
continually expanded. Shown here 
are Negroes enrolled in defense courses 
in auto-mechanics (bottom of opposite 
page), foundry work (above), and elec- 
tricity (right). A special division to pro- 
mote employment of Negroes by de- 
fense industry has recently been set 
up within the OPM. Says the Pullman 
Company of Chicago: “Negroes have 
proved very satisfactory and capable 
in our shops. Most . . . have been 
trained in industrial schools.” 




















Army Asks Training Aid........... 





IN MANY sections of the country the 
Army has asked vocational training 
aid in cooking, clerking, auto-mechan- 
ics, and basic mathematics for aerial 
armament, photography, bombing, etc. 
Above is a typical class for Army 
cooks; below, instruction in office work. 













... And So Does Navy 





PUBLIC vocational schools are also 
cooperating with the U. S. Navy in pro- 
viding vocational training classes for 
actual or potential Navy workers. The 
welders above, for example, could not 
pass Navy Yard tests in welding until 
they were sent by the Navy to a voca- 
tional school. After some weeks of 
training and refreshing their skill, the 
welders passed Navy tests and imme- 
diately went to work. Vocational 
schools also train workers for such 
tasks as the lathe operator (right) who 
works in a Navy torpedo factory. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS— 
Rural and Non-Rural Out-of-School Youth 


TODAY, more than 12,500 defense vo- 
cational classes are functioning in U. S. 
rural areas, and to date about 400,000 
youth have received elementary vo- 
cational training in at least one of the 
following classifications: 

1. Operation, care, and repair of 
tractors, trucks, and automobiles. 

2. Metal work, including simple 
welds, tempering, drilling, shaping, and 
machinery repair. 

3. Woodworking. 

4. Elementary electricity, including 
operation, care, and repair of electrical 
equipment. 

These are known as the A-Courses. 
There are also the B-Courses which in- 
volve training for specific jobs. The lat- 
ter deal with pre-employment training 
for riveting, welding, machine shop 
work, aircraft sheet metal work, and 
radio service. 

The A-Courses represent the bulk of 
the program, however, and it is in the 
simple training given in farm shops and 


schools in such elementary skills as 
the operation and care of tractors and 
trucks, as well as metal work, electrical 
repair and woodworking, that the res- 
ervoir of potential defense workers is 
being created. 

Where a youth shows especial prom- 
ise, he is encouraged to take up spe- 
cialized training and go from there to 
a defense job. 

The A-Courses are eight weeks or 
more in duration, fifteen hours a week; 
the B-Courses, likewise eight weeks or 
more, but thirty hours a week. 

The courses are conducted in school 
farm shops and in private garages, 
vacant buildings, state highway ga- 
rages and even abandoned auditori- 
ums and churches. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps en- 
rollees also receive defense vocational 
training as an integral part of the out- 
of-school program. 

Rural America is doing its part! 
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Farm & Town Shops Train Rural Youth for Jobs 


RURAL boys receiving defense 
training in vocational farm shops; 
auto-mechanics being taught in 
a garage used as an emergency 
classroom (above), woodworking 
instruction by a sash 
mill foreman in a de- 
fense class (below). 






































FARM and small-town boys have 
flocked into the defense training classes 
set up for out-of-school rural and other 
youth. These enrollees are all students 
in town vocational shops: a Negro stu- 
dent in electricity (above); a town boy 


turning a crankshaft in a metalworking 
class (right); and farm youths studying 
the intricacies of a transformer in a 
class in elementary electricity. 
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Vocational Training for CCC Boys 






: Mic TRAIN 
ONAW @IC.EVELYN 


CAMP NORRIS. Miccusino 


CAMP SILVER CREEK 
BAST FAWAS 


B@iown instructors go to camp classes. 
[> OCamp enrollees go to town classes. 
IN MICHIGAN a typical CCC defense training program works as shown. 








CIVILIAN Conservation Corps boys 
have enrolled by the thousands in de- 
fense vocational training courses, as 
part of the out-of-school youth training 
program. CCC boys may either leave 
camp and go to a town vocational 
school, like the CCC students in an 
elementary electricity class (below, left); 
or a qualified instructor may go from 


town to the camp, like the instructor in 
radio (right). In Michigan, for example, 
nearly 1,300 CCC enrollees are receiv- 
ing training in 89 courses in 41 CCC 
camps (April figures). They take de- 
fense vocational training in addition to 
their regular work in such fields as 
reforestation, soil conservation, dam and 
road building, and other construction. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND NYA COOPERATE 


IN ORDER to increase the effectiveness of the National Defense Training Program under 
the Federal Security Agency, the United States Office of Education, the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and the National Youth Administration have formulated a plan of 
operation for the establishment of Youth Work Defense Programs. 

Under this plan many well-equipped work shops of the NYA will be utilized for the 
development of skills in occupations essential to the national defense. The primary pur- 
pose of the NYA-VE defense training programs is to develop the initial skill in enrollees 
through work experiences and related organized shop training in order that they may 
take their places in production lines of defense industries and make a prompt contribu- 
tion to national defense. 


Operation of these programs will have two distinct features: 

1. Work experience incident to productive work in the particular shop. This pro- 
ductive work should be of a character similar to that carried on in the defense in- 
dustry in which the trainee is most likely to be placed. This part of the program 
comes under the jurisdiction of the NYA. 

2. Education, through organized shop training and instruction, in the subject 
matter specifical’y related to the occupation in which the trainee is most likely to be 
employed in defense industry rather than to his productive work. This part of 
the program comes under the jurisdiction of the public vocational schools. 


The content of the shop work program and of the related instruction will be defi- 
nitely geared to the specific job for which training is to be given and will be worked out 
in close cooperation with the defense industries in which trainees will most likely be 
placed. 

In order that additional workmen with initial skills can quickly be made available 
to defense industries every effort will be made to shorten the time of the trainee in com- 
pleting the given program. The program will be so organized that those who learn quickly 
may be placed in industry upon reaching pre-determined standards of performance. 

It has been agreed that these shops will be used twenty-four hours per day. When 
they are not in operation on the Youth Work Defense Programs, they will be made avail- 
able to meet any additional needs of the vocational schools for defense training. Prefer- 
ence for the trainees for such courses shall be given to qualified NYA enrollees. 

Congress, through recently enacted legislation, provided funds for continuation, dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, of the complete vocational school defense training program. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS— 
NYA Youth in Public Vocational Schools 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS are training more 
than 250,000 youth —girls as well as 
boys—for defense occupations, on Na- 
tional Youth Administration work proj- 
ects. In many of the NYA’s 600 resident 
center work projects, training is being 
conducted on the grounds of the center 
under public school supervision by in- 
structors assigned by the local public 
education officials. 

Vocational instruction for NYA work- 
ers differs from the other public school 
training programs in that it is, so far as 
possible, related to the work projects. 
Work projects which engage in manu- 
facturing processes provide enrollees 
with experience and training on ma- 
chine tools a total of seven to eight 
hours a day. 

Enrollees on work projects such as 
keeping clean city parks, gravelling 
roads, and building check dams, may 
receive training in the same vocational 
shops which train men in the pre- 


employment and out-of-school rural and 
non-rural youth programs. 

The program also provides, when 
necessary or advisable, instruction in 
subjects that will improve literacy, 
health education, safety, citizenship, 
and practical mathematics directly re- 
lated to training. 

The NYA training program includes 
a higher percentage of girls than do 
any of the others. In some instances 
girls are trained in occupations of direct 
value in defense work, but in most 
cases girls receive instruction in domes- 
tic work such as sewing, cooking and 
canning, and in health, safety, and 
citizenship. 

The statement on the opposite page 
gives some of the details of an arrange- 
ment between the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the NYA, and the Employment 
Service, regarding “Youth Work De- 
fense Programs” to be set up during 
the fiscal year 1941-1942. 
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Public School Vocational Training... 
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... For NYA Youth 


PUBLIC vocational schools and the 
NYA have cooperated to provide de- 
fense training and work experience for 
youth. Often, work and experience are 
directly related. On the opposite page, 
NYA boys receive defense training in 
woodworking, and as a work project 
have constructed a new vocational 
shop for a rural school. The Negro 
NYA youth on this page have received 
exactly the same training and related 
work experience — their building is a 
vocational shop for a colored school. 
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DEFENSE TRAINEES GET JOBS 


A SAMPLE PAGE FROM A PLACEMENT REPORT 


NAME 
Chojnowski, Edward 
Debrossard, Emanuel 
Jackolowski, Chester 
Santa Maria, Frank 
Peter, John 
Smith, Fred E. 
Martin, Edward 
Grimm, Florian 
Burgan, William 
Childs, Floyd 
Latkowski, Victor 
Laurich, John 
Kucharski, Julius 
Tishko, Mike 
Radic, Michael J. 
Ruminski, John 
Young, James C. 
Davis, Carl 


Witkowski, Anthony J. 


Bibb, Oran 
Bucholtz, Frank J. 
Usher, Junius G. 
Davis, John 

Gray, Henry P. 
Hill, Earl 
Henthorne, Kenneth 
Joyce, John 
Burbol, George 
Hrivnak, Jack 
Sukey, Frank 
Perdian, Felix 
Fitch, Ralph 

Cain, Earl 

Huey, Louie 
Sandusky, Fred 
Matthey, William 
Smith, George 
Faronda, Paul 
Pavelka, Steve 


WHERE EMPLOYED 


Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Superior Foundry Co. 
Superior Foundry Co. 
Superior Foundry Co. 
Lake City Malleable Co. 
Lake City Malleable Co. 
Amer. Ship Building Co. 
U. S. Aluminum Co. 
Nat'l Bronze & Alum. Co. 
Thompson Products Co. 
Thompson Products Co. 
Thompson Products Co. 
National Acme Co. 
Thompson Products Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Forest City Foundries 
Superior Foundry 

Brass Products 

Buckeye Brass Foundry 
Forest City Foundries 
West Steel Casting Co. 
Parker Street Casting 
Parker Street Casting 
Gross Auto Mech. Parts 
Cleveland Welding Co. 
Cleveland Welding Co. 
Cleveland Welding Co. 
Cleveland Welding Co. 
Cleveland Welding Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Lake City Malleable Co. 
Parker Street Casting 
Nat’! Bronze & Aluminum 
Lake City Malleable Co. 
National Acme Co. 
Eberhardt Mig., Co. 
Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
Ravena Ordnance Plant 
Cleveland Aircraft Co. 


TYPE OF WORK 
Bench molding 
Core Making 
Core Making 
Core Making 
Grinder 

Grinder 

Drafting 

Drawing 

Molder Helper 
Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 
Molding & Shakeout 
Molder Helper 
Machine Molder 
Core Making 
Core Maker 
Chipper & Grinder 
Molder Helper 
Molder Helper 
Machine Molding 
Auto Machinist 
Welder 

Welder 

Welder 

Welder 

Welder 

Core Maker 
Cleaning Dept. 
Molding 

Molding 

Grinder 

Drill Press 

Lathe Hand 
Lathe Hand 
Surveyor 
Machinist 
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Placements and Reactions 


VOCATIONAL school and public em- 
ployment officials throughout the United 
States report unusually high percent- 
ages of placements from vocational de- 
fense training classes. Due to the fact 
that many persons who complete 
training courses neglect to report place- 
ments attained through their own ef- 
forts, accurate records are not readily 
available. In many localities place- 
ment records of 100 per cent of those 
trained are not unusual; in fact, they 
are taken for granted, and the transi- 
tion from training class to job is almost 
automatic. 

In the many preemployment-refresher 
classes, for example, official records re- 
veal that more than four-fifths of the 
workers trained have been placed 
almost immediately in defense industry 
jobs. This group includes those who 
had never held any job, or had been 
on WPA, or possessed other skills than 
those needed cn defense jobs. Records 
compiled from reports reaching the De- 
fense Training Statistical Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education show that the 
majority of all vocational defense train- 
ees get jobs immediately upon com- 
pletion of the training period. 

Reactions to the defense training pro- 
gram from management, labor, and the 
trainees themselves have all been 
good. Management has found in the 
program an immediate answer to man- 
power needs in filling defense contracts. 
Labor has seen in the program an 
avenue to new jobs for workers, many 
of whom had been long unemployed. 
And trainees themselves look on the 
program as a great opportunity—not 
only for new jobs, but as a chance to 
improve themselves and get ahead in 
the world. 


Take, for example, the feelings ex- 
pressed by a trainee in the following 
letter: “I am over forty years old with 
a wife and family to support. I am a 
skilled mechanic by trade but was 
forced onto the WPA rolls by the de- 
pression. I was getting discouraged 
about ever again obtaining private em- 
ployment until the introduction of the 
National Defense Training Program in 
Freeport. After an eight-week course 
in the Freeport Vocational School, I am 
now employed with the Grumman 
Company and am once again earning 
a living wage. I am well regarded by 
employers and consequently have that 
feeling of ‘usefulness’ which every man 
needs.” — Harry Nieheiser, Freeport, 
New York. 

All over the country trainees have 
written their reactions to the program. 
Here are typical comments: 

“I Have been going to the national 
defense training school for the past six 
months and I am now working for the 
Colorado Motor Company as a general 
mechanic. I have had several years 
of practical experience and the school 
helped me finish my training so I could 
hold a job in private industry.”—Eu- 
gene Hawkins, Denver, Colorado. 

“I have learned more about the ma- 
chinist trade in five months at voca- 
tional training school than I did in eight 
years as a machinist helper in railroad 
shops.”’—Herbert Smith, Ashland, Ky. 

“T think the welding class is a great 
project. Before I took this course, I was 
practically doomed to stay on relief. 
But now I am working for the Western 
Oil Field Supply Company as a welder. 
And the future looks hopeful now com- 
pared to the past.”—Mark Anthony, 
Santa Maria, California. 
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Reactions...... 


MANAGEMENT is pleased with the 
national defense vocational training 
program. It has frequently said so. 
That the program had turned out work- 
ers to fit industry's needs is attested 
by such statements as the following: 

“The use of our public school voca- 
tional training facilities toward the 
better training of workmen has proved 
to be a very worth while project in ob- 
taining better trained employees, and 
also in making use of the facilities 
which are available. I would strongly 
urge that every consideration be given 
toward the continuation of this type of 
training.”—H. W. Arlin, Supervisor In- 
dustrial Relations, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

“We are machine tool manufacturers 
serving the national defense program. 
In the beginning we feared a shértage 
of mechanics. Through the excellent 
work being done by our local Board 
of Education in training mechanics for 
us we are indeed very much relieved. 
We are deeply interested in this type 
of training.”—H. B. Newton, President, 
Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, 
Illinois. 

“At present we have approximately 
1,100 employees. By July or August 
we will probably have about 5,000. 
We feel that the problem of training 
workers is of vital importance and any- 
thing that can be done to increase 
training facilities here will be greatly 
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appreciated.”—G. S. Hastings, Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations, Vultee Air- 
craft, Inc., Nashville Division, Tennes- 
see. 

“Our productivity is limited only by 
the number of skilled men that we can 
put to work. My time in writing this 
letter is well spent if it can have even 
the slightest influence in encouraging 
progress of the highly commendable 
method of utilizing public school fa- 
cilities for industrial training incident to 
national defense.”—-E. A. Klein, The 
Klein Steel Company, Bellevue, Ohio. 

“We are engaged in the national 
defense program in building marine 
motors for the U. S. Navy and for Great 
Britain. We need the very best men 
available. I am positive that instruc- 
tion in the Modesto, Oakland, Berkeley, 
and Alameda trade schools will not 
only help the morale of such fine young 
men, but will build for them a trade 
which is greatly needed in this fine 
country of ours.”—Chris Davison, Hos- 
pital and Personnel Director, Hall-Scott, 
Berkeley, California. 

“It is our sincere belief that the emer- 
gency training program has been of 
great help not only to us, but to many 
other concerns engaged in Defense 
Work, and in view of the unsettled con- 
dition of world affairs, we feel it advis- 
able that the program be continued.” — 
E. W. Bossel, Personnel Manager, Elec- 
tric Boat Company, Elco & Edco Divi- 
sions, Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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LABOR is also satisfied with the de- 
fense vocational training program. 
Represented equally with management 
on the advisory committees, many la- 
bor leaders have had occasion to say 
approving things about the program. 
The following comments speak for 
themselves: 

“Organized labor is behind our voca- 
tional schools 100 per cent. Appren- 
tices are needed very badly in prac- 
tically all lines of work and many of 
the boys on completion of school train- 
ing have been indentured by the Car- 
penters’ local union and others.””_— 
C. B. Allen, Secretary, Building and 
Construction Trades Council, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

“I am sure that I express the senti- 
ment of our entire membership when I 
say the defense training program has 
been very beneficial and should by all 
means be continued and if possible en- 
larged. The average worker in many 
ways is not adapted to the peculiarities 
necessary in carrying on the work, 
making special training necessary.” — 
John B. Easton, President, West Virginia 
Industrial Union Council, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

“The defense training program was 
originally looked upon with suspicion 
by many in labor’s ranks. They felt it 
would be used as a means of tearing 
down standards set by organized la- 
bor. Because of the make-up of the 
Advisory Council, in which labor and 
industry have equal representation, 
practically all suspicion has been re- 
moved. The majority of trainees have 
secured employment, and the program 
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continues along well-planned, healthy 
lines. Our organization intends to co- 
operate with this program, and will 
seek all possible aid and support for 
it."—Harry Block, President, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“T am in full accord with the aims of 
national defense training. Many men 
were forced to go on WPA rolls be- 
cause industry would not and could not 
accept them. I contend that training 
in refresher courses, such as machine 
shop practices, pattern making, and the 
like, if supervised by competent instruc- 
tors, is a grand thing and should be 
carried on to a greater extent.”— 
Cormelius F. Foley, Secretary, New 
Hampshire State Federation of Labor, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 

“The national defense training clas- 
ses in Miami have been very effective 
in giving mechanics a ‘second chance’ 
and making men available for defense 
work. Our men have assisted this pro- 
gram wherever possible. The only rec- 
ommendation that I can make is that 
the schools be given sufficient equip- 
ment to enable them to continue effec- 
tively and expand their fine work.”— 
Walter Hoyt, Secretary-Treasurer, Flor- 
ida Federation of Labor, Miarni, Florida. 

“As a member of Organized Labor I 
want you to know my deep regard for 
the efficiency of the program and the 
type of training given to the men en- 
rolled.”—Ira Cole, Business Agent, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
Progressive Lodge Number 126, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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LEARNING FOR DEFENSE 


THE STORY OF A TRAINEE IN WELDING 


A LARGE metropolitan newspaper re- 
cently carried this headline: “A.C.F. 
TURNS OUT TEN TANKS DAILY.” The 
siory went on to say: 


"First the tanks came off the assembly line 
at the rate of about one a week. Little by little 
production was stepped up. Now they are roar- 
ing away ... at the rate of ten a day.” 


One of the reasons‘for this marked 
increase in the rate of tank production 
was Hoyt Readler, a Pennsylvania 
farm boy who learned to be a welder 
in a defense vocational training course 
at Nescopeck. (See opposite page.) 

Hoyt’s job with American Car and 
Foundry, at Berwick, grew out of a 
$125,000,000 government contract for 
war materials. Tanks were part of this 
contract. Announcement was soon 
made that all available experienced 


welders had been absorbed, and 200 
additional welders would be urgently 
needed within three months. The com- 
pany appealed to vocational education 
to fill the gap. 

With the help of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Pennsylvania State 
Board for Vocational Education and the 
county board of school directors, a de- 
fense welding course was planned. 
Soon twenty-eight trainees were en- 
rolled in the first class, given in the 
basement of Nescopeck High School. 
Hoyt Readler was one of the 28. 

This was Hoyt's big chance. After 
four weeks, American Car and Foundry 
thought Hoyt was good enough to start 
on the job—though he continued with 
his training in the class. Now he earns 
$5.00 a day as an apprentice welder. 
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THE PICTURES on pages 52-55 tell quite 
a bit of the story of Hoyt Readler and 
the way he got a job through a de- 
fense vocational training course in 
welding. Hoyt's portrait on page 52 
shows him after he got the job, and 
his grin tells better than words the way 
he feels. Getting a job in a big, im- 
portant industry is enough to make any 
farm boy, long unemployed, feel good. 
Members of Hoyt’s family also are 
much happier because of his new job. 
In the picture on the bottom of page 
53, Hoyt is shown with his father, 
mother, and grandmother on the fam- 
ily farm, seven miles from Nescopeck, 
at Wapwallopen, Pennsylvania. Hoyt 
gets to town for the defense training 
class by taking a bus or hitchhiking if 
a friendly motorist comes along. 
Though Hoyt left school when he was 
only a youngster, he likes to study— 
welding. The photograph at the bot- 
tom of this page shows Hoyt hard at 
it with mask and electric arc, under 


the instruction of Edward Baucher. The 
instructor has been an expert welder 
with the American Car and Foundry 
Company for seven years, and knows 
every technique the Company needs. 
Trainees find jobs under his supervi- 
sion at the plant—and placements have 
run 100 per cent. 

The picture on the opposite page is, 
in fact, symbolic of the defense train- 
ing program and the cooperation be- 
tween industry, school authorities, and 
trainees in meeting the need for skilled 
workers. Grouped before the tank are 
Wilbur Osha, welding foreman of A. C. 
& F.; Preston J. Gearhart, assistant man- 
ager; Clinton Smith, assistant foreman, 
and Carl Laubach, chief welder. Osha, 
Smith, and Laubach are instructors in 
the defense classes; Gearhart, as sec- 
retary of the local school board, helped 
organize the program. Hoyt Readler, 
grouped with other apprentice welders 
in the tank turret, is standing second 
from the left. 
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A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT: 


Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of the United States 
The White House 


Washington, D. C. June 23, 1941 


Dear Mr. President: 


On July 1 the schools of the Nation complete the first year of 
training for defense industries conducted at the request of the 
Federal Government. The patriotic loyalty of school boards, 
school administrators, and teachers throughout the country 
has made possible a unique record, but it is a record which we 
pledge you to surpass during the coming year. 

During the first year of defense training, the schools have 
performed these services to the Nation in the emergency: 


They have trained more than a million and a half 
persons for defense industries. This, we may add, is more 
than twice the number which education promised to 
train with funds allotted by Congress. 

They have mobilized more than 10,000 city and rural 
schools to give defense training. 

They have mobilized 142 colleges of engineering (90%) 
to give short-course training to more than 110,000 
engineers. 

They have adopted in more than 500 communities the 
motto, ‘‘We never close,”’ in order to use vocational school 
equipment 24 hours a day. 

They have given training to half of all the workers 
hired by expanding aircraft industries. 

They have helped more than 50,000 WPA workers to 
leave relief rolls and enter defense industries. 

They have provided vocational defense training at the 
low average of 21 cents per man-hour. 

They have operated this program at an overhead cost 
to the Federal Government of approximately 1%. 


The school boards of the Nation, Mr. President, have been 
glad to make available to the Federal Government in this 
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crisis their investment of more than $1,000,000,000 in 
plant and equipment. The school administrators and teachers 
have willingly labored long hours overtime to carry defense 
training forward without slackening their efforts to maintain 
regular daytime programs. 

We also take pride in the fact that education’s record in 
defense training is also a record of the strength of democracy. 
Defense training programs have been planned and carried 
forward with the advice and counsel of more than 1,000 
State and local advisory committees with equal representation 
of labor and employers. On these committees approximately 
3,500 labor leaders and 3,500 industrial leaders, assisted 
by more than 5,000 consultants representing NYA, WPA, 
and local employment services, have given many hours of 
serious consideration to the development of training in the 
best interests of the local communities and the Nation as a 
whole. 

We are especially pleased to note that the Congress and the 
Administration have seen fit to unify the training responsi- 
bilities in the official education arm of the United States 
Government—the United States Office of Education, and to 
draw upon the immense resources of our state and local 
systems of education. These systems have been built up over 
100 years through the conscientious devotion of citizens and 
educators, and they now stand ready to serve the Nation in 
time of need. 

As the crisis deepens, the Federal Government may have 
occasion to call on the forces of education for contributions to 
defense both greater and wider than the present program. We 
assure you, Mr. President, that the 1,100,000 teachers and 
school administrators and hundreds of thousands of members 
of school boards in the United States pledge you to answer any 
call with the fullest measure of loyal service. 


Respectfully yours, 


ON, Meanrtbacl. d. hy. Denne Quah & Yyirsmo 


Ss. D. SHANKLAND L. H. DENNIS WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary Executive Secretary Executive Secretary 
American Ass’n. American Vocational Ass’n. National Education Ass’n. 


School Administrators 








THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Vocational Education Marches On 


AMERICAN public schools have es- 
tablished a remarkable record. In the 
brief time that has elapsed since July 
1940, when vocational schools opened 
their doors and gave freely of their fa- 
cilities and staffs in the training of work- 
ers for national defense production, 
they have accomplished what was held 
to be an almost impossible task. 

Never before in the history of public 
education in this country have the 
schools been called upon to undertake 
so important an emergency service to 
the Nation. The greatest of our demo- 
cratic institutions gave immediate re- 
sponse to the appeal of its government 
for aid in a time of need. Our schools 
gave willingly; gave without stint, with- 
out fear or favor; gave everything they 
had in order that this Nation might pre- 
pare to ward off threats by the greatesi 
military machine the world has ever 
known. 

While national defense training has 
encountered some rough seas, and the 
voyage thus far has met with success, 
the trip has really just started. The 
journey ahead is almost certain to be 
long. There is urgent need for charting 
a course that will provide for a still 
greater effort; still more drive and 
power to provide assurance that all ob- 
jectives in national defense production 
will be reached so that this nation may 
cope successfully with any rampaging 
aggressor power. 

Defense job training by the voca- 
tional schools of America must con- 
tinue more vigorously and more effec- 
tively than ever before. Vocational 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors who have made possible this great 
first year’s record—a record of which 


they well may be proud—will carry on 
to new and greater achievements. 
“Ability of masses of men on the 
assembly line now counts for as much 
as ability of service men on the firing 
line,” fourteen of the nation’s outstand- 
ing school administrators declare in a 
report published as a result of first-hand 
studies of defense job training made in 
the Spring of 1941.* They continue: “Our 
problem of preparedness in the present 
crisis becomes one of speed, speed, 
and MORE SPEED! . . . America’s en- 
tire system of public education must 
immediately go ‘all-out’ in the training 
of production workers. And this must 
be done with as little disturbance of 
or loss to the regular school program 
as possible. And still more important, 
it must all be done in the American 
Way and without sacrificing American 
standards of labor, industry, or life.” 


National Group Looks Ahead 


Recent action by the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense (see 
page 63) is significant in that it also 
emphasizes ‘the increasing need for 
qualified workers and for immediate 
expansion of training efforts and fa- 
cilities. This Committee urges that 
“continued consideration be given to 
the need for preparing now for the pe- 
riod of reconstruction involving eco- 
nomic security which will follow the 
present emergency” and that “in long- 
term planning for the years ahead, the 


* All-Out Defense Job Training—A Call to Dy- 
namic Action, by members of the 1941 Occupa- 
tional Education Tour for School Superintendents, 
June 1941. Pp. 48. 25 cents. Address Edwin A. 
Lee. Dean, School of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California. 














Federal Appropriations for Vocational Defense Training Programs 





Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
Ending Ending 
June 30, 1941 June 30, 1942 
No. 1 Preemployment-refresher and Supplementary Courses..... $41,000,000 $52,400,000 
No. 2 Equipment, vocational schools...............seeeeeeeees 8,000,000 20,000,000 
No. 3 Engineering College Defense Training Program........... 9,000,000 17,500,000 
No. 4 Out-of-School Rural and Non-rural Youth Program........ 10,000,000 15,000.000 
No. 5 Vocational Training by Public Schools for NYA Work 
Project Employees............ pa C hia we edeks Chie aa a 7,500,000 10,000,000 
$75,500,000 $114,900,000 





responsibilities for all public educa- 
tional services and training for youth 
of secondary school age should rest 
with the public schools.” 

Congress has provided substantial 
increases in funds for the second year’s 
advance on the defense job training 
front. The accompanying table shows 
amounts of federal funds made avail- 
able for all types of public school and 
engineering college defense training 
for the fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42. 

The Appropriation Bill (H. R. .4926), 
in addition to allocating funds for con- 
tinuation of the national defense job 
training program, also provides that all 
“training or educational programs for 
NYA youth should be under the con- 
trol and supervision of the State Boards 
for Vocational Education for the sev- 
eral states.” 

Full provision has been made in the 
appropriation measure for vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
as usual, and it appropriates the full 
amount required under the George- 
Deen Act for 1941-1942. But these com- 
bined funds no longer meet adequately 
the rapidly increasing public demand 
for vocational training throughout the 
Nation. Therefore, provision should be 
made soon through increased federal 
aid for expansion of all vocational edu- 
cation in order that our school systems 
may concentrate on a long-term pro- 


gram of education for work that will 
lead into the period following the pres- 
ent national defense emergency. 

For the immediate future there is 
need for moving forward swiftly in 
every possible expansion of vocational 
training for defense. Many difficulties 
will be encountered. Machines and 
supplies will be needed in constantly 
increasing amounts. As time goes on 
it will become more difficult to obtain 
satisfactory types of trainees and voca- 
tional teachers. These and other prob- 
lems must be solved. We have faith 
that the vocational schools of America 
in 1941-1942 will surpass even the first 
year’s splendid record of achievement. 

But we must also look beyond—to 
the period of reconstruction that is 
bound to come. We must build now 
for the increased demand that will be 
made upon each and every division of 
vocational education. One thing is 
certain—vocational education will be 
called upon to supply a vastly in- 
creased service to national defense and 
to the program of American public edu- 


Ch Denia. 


L. H. DENNIS, 
Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association 








NEWS SECTION—AVA JOURNAL 


INSTRUCTIONS AND POLICIES 


1941 Defense Training Programs 


GENERAL—It is necessary for the 
safety of this Nation to accelerate 
greatly the production of military equip- 
ment and supplies. One of the most 
important factors involved is an ade- 
quate supply of qualified workers. In 
many areas and in many occupations 
the supply of qualified workers is ex- 
hausted. Therefore, it is imperative 
that extensive defense training pro- 
grams be carried on within industry 
which should be supplemented with 
training programs conducted by agen- 
cies outside industry. The Training 
Within Industry Section of the Office 
of Production Management is directly 
concerned with programs of training 
within industrial plants. In cooperation 
with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, the Federal Security Agency and 
certain constituent units, namely the 
U. S. Office of Education, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board, are participating in 
training programs to aid defense indus- 
tries. 

The instructions and policies enum- 
erated below. will govern the following 
defense training programs: 


1. EDUCATION AND TRAINING, DE- 
FENSE WORKERS (NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE), H. R. 4926, dated June 2, 1941, 
as provided for in 


(a) Subdivision (1)—Supplementary 
and Pre-employment Vocational 
courses 

(b) Subdivision (4) — Vocational 
Courses for Out-of-School Rural 
and Non-rural youth 


2. YOUTH WORK DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM (NATIONAL DEFENSE), H. R. 
4926, dated June 2, 1941. 


PURPOSE—The purpose of defense 
training programs of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency is to develop additional skill 
and technical knowledge through sup- 
plementary courses for employed work- 
ers and to provide pre-employment 
courses for beginners and workers pos- 
sessing some skill, in order to meet the 
needs of defense industries. 


POLICIES—The following policies will 
govern the establishment and operation 
of all Defense Training Programs. 


(a) Defense Occupations—The occupations ap- 
proved by the OPM May 15, 1941, are the official 
occupations in which training may be given un- 
der the Defense Training Program. Where a 
shortage of workers develops for an occupation 
or occupations not included in this list, the ques- 
tion of training for such occupations will be re- 
ferred through regular channels to the Director 
of Defense Training and by him to the Office of 
Production Management for approval or disap- 
proval. ‘ 

(b) Supplementary Courses — Supplementary 
and extension courses for employed workers in 
defense occupations are of paramount importance 
in aiding the “Training within Industry” program, 
including apprentice training. Every effort will 
be made to provide this type of training courses 
whenever and wherever needed. 

In the expenditure of funds for equipment for 
vocational schools, first consideration will be 
given to facilities for supplementary courses. The 
number of workers to be given supplementary 
training should be unlimited within the approved 
list of occupations even though the trainees may 
be employed in a non-defense industry. 


(c) Pre-employment Courses—The Pre-employ- 

















ment courses will be so designed as to give spe- 
cific training for specific jobs in defense. indus- 
tries. This same principle applies to all defense 
training programs except the vocational train- 
ing program for out-of-school rural and non-rural 
youth (as provided for by subdivision 4, H. R. 
4926, dated June 2, 1941). 

The number of trainees to be given pre-employ- 
ment training should, in general, be restricted to 
the number of jobs in defense industries which 
are now open or may be open within a reason- 
able period (three to six months) from the time 
of the completion of the course. 

The United States Employment Service and the 
State Employment Services will recommend to 
the Local and State Council of Administrators 
(hereinafter provided for) the needs for pre-employ- 
ment training for defense industries, giving the 
number of new workers needed, the date they are 
needed, and the occupational or preliminary skill 
necessary to secure employment. Training of 
local workers, when time permits, should be given 
precedence over clearance as a means of meet- 
ing local labor needs. In case the facilities of a 
local community are insufficient to meet the train- 
ing needs of that community, the employment 
service reports the potential shortage of workers 
to the Council of State Administrators. The Coun- 
cil of State Administrators will arrange .for the 
establishment of additional facilities or select other 
communities which have training facilities in ex- 
cess of local needs to help meet the potential 
shortage of workers of the community where 
training facilities are inadequate. Through ap- 
propriate clearance procedures the training of 
workers in one stcte where training facilities are 
in excess of local demand may be conducted in 
a similar manner to meet the needs of another 
state where the facilities are inadequate. This 
clearance is made through designated regional 
representatives of the constituent units. 

In certain occupations in which shortages may 
develop because of pending defense contracts, 
training may be given in excess of locally known 
needs. The number of workers to be given train- 
ing in excess of known needs and the occupa- 
tions in which such training should be given will 
be authorized by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment through the Director of Defense Training. 
This will create a temporary reservoir of workers 
with initial skills in certain selected occupations. 

General training in such occupations as wood- 
working and automotive repair may develop in 
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the trainee a certain amount of manipulative 
skill and general knowledge of tools, but does not 
equip the trainee for specific jobs in defense in- 
dustries. Such training will not be undertaken 
in any of the defense programs except the voca- 
tional training program for out-of-school rural or 
non-rural youth (as provided for in (subdivision 
4) H. R. 4926, dated June 2, 1941). 

(d) Unused Labor Resources— 

(1) Women Workers—Defense training pro- 
grams should be set up for women workers 
where there are existing or anticipated employ- 
ment opportunities for women in specific defense 
occupations. It is desired that the training of 
women workers for defense occupations be kept 
in step with the policies adopted by the Office of 
Production Management to promote the employ- 
ment of women as the general labor market 
tightens. The Office of Production Management 
will determine and advise the Director of De- 
fense Training from time to time in what occupa- 
tions, in what number, and in what places the 
training of women should be extended in accord- 
ance with such policies. 

(2) Negro Workers—There will be no discrim- 
ination because of race or color in the selection 
of trainees for the defense training courses. Where 
there are existing or anticipated employment op- 
portunities in defense occupations for Negro work- 
ers, adequate provision will be made for their 
training. In areas where there are serious color 
limitations in employment, defens occupations in 
which Negroes are being used will be reported 
promptly and traning of Negroes in these fields 
will be offered to the extent needed to facilitate 
the maximum use of the local labor supply. 

Negroes will be trained in selected occupations 
in communities where, at the present time, there 
may be no employment opportunities for them, 
but in which it is probable that their services will 
be used cat a later date by defense contractors. 
To insure this training in such communities, the 
Office of Production Management will determine 
and advise the Director of Defense Training from 
time to time in what occupations, in what com- 
munities, and to what extent such training should 
be given. 

In the expenditure of funds that become avail- 
able for purchase or rental of equipment to pro- 
vide new facilities, the vocational authorities in 
states where separate schools are maintained 
for Negroes will establish training facilities to 
carry out the policies enumerated above. 








(3) Foreign-Born Workers and Workers of For- 
eign-Born Parents—In view of the prospective 
shortage of man-power particular attention should 
be paid to the training and placement of foreign- 
born workers and workers of foreign-born parents 
in defense occupations in which there are em- 
ployment opportunities. 

(e) Conservation of Farm Labor—In view of the 
potential shortage of farm labor, in certain re- 
gions in which the national policy requires an 
expansion of production, the specific training of 
rural youth for defense occupations should be car- 
ried on in relation not only to non-agricultural 
defense industries’ labor requirements, but also 
with due consideration to the defense agricul- 
tural labor requirements. The Office of Produc- 
tion Management will determine and advise the 
Director of Defense Training, from time to time, 
the rural areas specifically affected. 


ORGANIZATION— 


(a) Director of Defense Training, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency—The Director of Defense Training, 
Federal Security Agency, will direct and super- 
vise all national defense training programs car- 
ried on by constituent units. This involves: 

(1) The formulation of policies, procedures, and 
organization necessary to enable the constituent 
units of the Federal Security Agency to carry out 
effectively and efficiently the intent of Congress 
in the conduct of Defense Training Programs; 

(2) The supervision of the functioning of the 
constituent units of the Federal Security Agency 
in executing the policies concerned with defense 
training; 

(3) The responsibility for the liaison in connec- 
tion with Defense Training matters affecting the 
Federal Security Agency or any of the constituent 
units of the Federal Security Agency with the 
Office of Production Management and other gov- 
ernment establishments dealing with training for 
defense industries. 

(b) Field Agents, Office of Director of Defense 
Training, Federal Security Agency—There will 
be assigned to the Office of the Director of De- 
fense Training, Federal Security Agency, field 
agents who will assist the Director in carrying 
out the duties and the responsibilities assigned 
to him. In general, field agents will be assigned 
specific problems in specific areas. It will be 
their function to assist the field staff of constitu- 
ent units, both regional and state, in carrying 
out the Defense Training Programs. It will also 


be their duty to inspect Defense Training Pro- 
grams and report to the Director, and, if neces- 
sary, include recommendations to strengthen the 
programs where needed. The field agents will 
assist constituent units in coordinating defense 
training activities if and when such action ap- 
pears necessary. 

(c) Councils of State Administrators—the State 
Boards for Vocational Education, the State Ad- 
ministrators of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the State Employment Security Agencies, 
each will designate one of its full time employees 
as a representative, subject to the approval of 
the respective federal agencies. These three rep- 
resentatives will constitute a State Council of Ad- 
ministrators for Defense Training activities con- 
ducted within the state. This council, acting under 
the policies and regulations promulgated by their 
respective federal and state authorities, shall de- 
cide all questions involving the effective coordina- 
tion of the activities of two or more of the par- 
ticipating agencies in the establishment and op- 
eration of public Defense Training Programs, in- 
cluding selection and placement, and work ex- 
perience within the state. It shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Council of State Administrators 
to secure the establishment of similar councils 
with like representation and with similar functions 
in each of the local communities operating De- 
fense Training Programs. 

(d’ Advisory Committees—The OPM is now con- 
sidering the establishment of an advisory group 
at the national level and at certain lower levels 
to be determined according to local labor areas. 
Such advisory groups would function for all 
groups and agencies participating in labor supply 
activities including defense training. 

Where the OPM does not establish advisory 
committees, at the state level there will be es- 
tablished an advisory committee of four repre- 
sentatives of labor, four representatives of indus- 
try, and two representatives of agriculture for 
all Defense Training Programs conducted within 
the state under jurisdiction of the Federal Security 
Agency. It will be the responsibility of the Coun- 
cil of State Administrators to establish the State 
Advisory Committee. 

Where the OPM does not establish advisory 
committees, at the local level there will be an ad- 
visory committee consisting of four representatives 
of labor and four representatives of industry who 
will serve as an advisory committee to the Coun- 
cil of Local Administrators for all Defense Train- 








ing Programs in the local community under juris- 
diction of the Federal Security Agency, excepting 
the Out-of-School Rural Youth Program. It will 
be the responsibility of the Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators to establish the Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Approved: June 18, 1941 
PAUL V. McNUTT 
Administrator 

Federal Security Agency 


Existing advisory committees of constituent units 
at state and local levels should not be abolished 
but should continue to function. 

FRANK J. McSHERRY 
Director, Defense Training 
Federal Security Agency 


Approved: June 19, 1941 
SIDNEY HILLMAN 

Director, Labor Division 

Office of Production Management 





NATIONAL GROUP ACTS 


Stand on Training Approved 


A STATEMENT containing a series of 
eleven recommendations on vocational 
education and defense training was 
approved by the National Committee 
on Education and Defense on June 5, 
1941. The statement was a report by 
the National Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Vocational Training* and included 
a recommendation “that no agencies 
be developed through federal funds 
which will parallel or duplicate exist- 
ing educational facilities, and that the 
existing regular educational agencies 
be adjusted, expanded, and utilized to 
meet the needs of the times.” 


* Members of the Subcommittee on Vocational 
Training, National Committee on Education and 
Defense: Alonzo G. Grace, Connecticut State 
Commissioner of Education, Chairman; Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association; George F. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education; L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation; John A. McCarthy, New Jersey State 
Director of Vocational Education; Ben G. Gra- 
ham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mordecai W. Johnson, President, Howard Uni- 
versity; F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh; 
Kenneth Holland, Associate Director, American 
Youth Commission; and D. M. Cresswell, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Secretary. 


The Committee directed that copies 
of the recommendations be sent to all 
members of Congress and presented to 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Aubrey Wil- 
liams, NYA Administrator. The com- 
plete statement follows: 


THREE major pioblems in defense training have 
been considered by the Subcommittee on Voca- 
tional Training: 

I. The fairly rapid development of participa- 
tion on the part of several Federal Government 
agencies and the tendency toward their dupli- 
cation of effort in educational programs designed 
to provide national defense and economic se- 
curity. 

Il. The development of a body of principles 
that will lead to the coordination of job training 
programs for national defense; and 

Ill. The application of such principles to the 
long-term vocational education program operated 
by and through the public schools. 





In the present national defense production 
emergency a number of agencies, each supported 
by federal funds, have sponsored activities that 
incorporate vocational training for potential work- 
ers in the defense industries. These agencies, in 
addition to the United States Office of Education, 
operating through the public school system at its 
local levels and through engineering colleges, in- 
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clude: The National Youth Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and, to a more lim- 
ited extent, the Federal Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee, the Work Projects Administration, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Service and 
other training also is being offered independently 
by the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission, 
but these have not been considered to be within 
the field of deliberation by this Subcommittee. 

There is a grave danger that, under the im- 
petus of the emergency, hasty and ill-advised 
plans and policies may be formulated and 
agencies developed which will result in duplica- 
tion of effort and overlapping of responsibility. 
It is imperative that in the further development 
of a coordinated defense training program the 
entire problem be given thoughtful consideration: 
(1) To avoid duplication of effort; (2) To assure 
the maintenance of adequate adjustment between 
the emergency defense training program and the 
regular program of vocational education; and (3) 
To coordinate all the efforts of the community 
through existing educational agencies. 

It may now be accepted as a fact that the 
Federal Government is and must continue to be 
concerned with education. 

The maintenance of a decentralized pattern of 
educational organization, in which the vigor of 
state and local units of school administration is 
preserved, is highly desirable in the United 
States. 

The Subcommittee makes the following specific 
recommendations: : 


1. That no agencies be developed through 
federal funds which will parallel or duplicate 
existing educational facilities, and that the exist- 
ing regular educational agencies be adjusted, ex- 
panded and utilized to meet the needs of the 
times. There is danger that temporary agencies, 
created for the emergency, which establish edu- 
cational facilities, may become permanent through 
creating vested interests both in personnel and 
in physical plant and equipment. 


2. That no emergency program, short of that 
required for actual war, be developed which will 
jeopardize the existing program of vocational 
education or its needed expansion. 


3. That the costs for personnel, equipment and 
supplies which are directly attributable to the 
defense job training emergency continue to be 
paid from federal funds but on such a basis as 
will stimulate rather than discourage state and 
local responsibility both through tax funds and 
contributions of industries. 


4. That the federally supported national and 
state employment service be coordinated with 
the defense job training program since an effec- 
tive employment service must be an integral part 


of the training program. The public employment 
service should not develop training programs or 
duplicate guidance programs, as these functions 
should be developed through regular educational 
channels. The employment service might prop- 
erly carry on a program of testing for those for 
whom educational records are not available. The 
work of the public employment service should be 
confined to the fields of recruiting, selection, 
placement, and the determination of need for 
workers. Accurate information relative to all 
placements made by the schools should be trans- 
mitted promptly to the local office of the public 
employment service. 


5. That qualified workers, trained in skills of 
value to the defense program, but now employed 
in jobs other than those in which they have been 
trained, be encouraged to accept employment in 
the area of their training. 


6. That every effort be employed to avoid 
flooding the labor market with more trained 
workers than will be required. It should be borne 
in mind that the emergency training program is 
primarily one of training in specific skills for 
which the labor market is limited to the specific 
needs of industry. 


7. That the emergency training program for 
tural youth be developed with full recognition 
of the need of maintaining a continuous supply 
of young people for agricultural needs. 


8. That continued consideration be given to 
the need of preparing now for the period of re- 
construction involving economic security which 
will follow the present emergency. To this end 
it is imperative that the regular basic program 
in occupational training be continued and ex- 
panded to meet the needs of the reconstruction 
period which is almost certain to be very ex- 
tensive. 


9. That the present emergency and the expendi- 
ture of many millions of dollars in national de- 
fense job training emphasize the need for further 
development of a sound, constructive, and unified 
program of vocational counseling, training, and 
placement with follow-up on the job, available 
to both youth and adults. 


10. That if some federal agencies, such as the 
NYA and CCC, be continued during the period of 
the national defense emergency, these agencies 
operate within the scope of their original purpose, 
namely, to provide employment to youth other- 
wise unable to find employment. There should 
be provision for periodic conferences among ad- 
ministrative heads of these agencies and the 
schools on national and state levels to assure 
complete coordination of the program. 

















1l. That in long-term planning for the years 
ahead, the responsibilities for all public educa- 
tional services and training for youth of ‘second- 
ary school age should rest with the public 
schools. This should involve, as the present 
emergency passes, a transition from youth-serving 
agencies directly operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to federal participation in a nation-wide 
educational program operated through the public 
schools and intended to serve all youth according 
to their needs. 


The Committee makes no attempt to evaluate 
the programs of the NYA and the CCC, and the 
other federal agencies. The Committee limits its 
presentation to a few fundamental principles in- 
volving vocational education programs and poli- 
cies in the present emergency in relation to the 
Nation’s long-range educational program. 


Defense Information Sources 


VARIOUS divisions of the Federal Government, 
in addition to the U. S. Office of Education, at 
regular intervals issue certain announcements 
and periodicals which have a bearing upon de- 
fense job training. Many are free on request. 
In some instances it may be possible for the 
office of the local superintendent of schools to 
subscribe for or request one or more of the in- 
formational services and circulate the publicc- 
tions among interested staff members. 


Periodicals 


Office for Emergency Management—Subscribe 
for Defense, official bulletin published weekly by 
the Division of Information, Office for Emergency 
Management. Features in this 24-page bulletin 
include a review of the week in defense, official 
announcements, defense orders (including all local 
contract awards), appointments, and press confer- 
ence excerpts. Subscription: 75¢ for 52 issues; 
25¢ for 13 issues; single copies 5¢, payable in 
advance to Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Social Security Board—Subscribe for Employ- 
ment Security Review. published monthly by the 
Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Subscription: $1.00 per year, 
payable in advance to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Department of Labor—Request that your name 
be placed on the mailing list for Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, a monthly publication which fre- 
quently contains information applicable to de- 
fense training problems. Free, but circulation 


may be limited. Address: Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Bulletins 


Government Printing Office—If you are not now 
receiving the Weekly List of Selected United 
States Government Publications, request it of the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Free. 


List of Occupations, Approved by the OPM 
for Vocational Training Courses for Detense 








THE RIGHT JOB FOR YOU 
And How To Get It 


BY ESTHER E. BROOKE 
Price $1.90 
THIS new guidance text is a frank recognition of 
the increasingly difficult problem of getting a job 
~ an honest —4 helpful attempt to — it Ly 


kno 
pleymen t Expert. "Aptitude ans Intelligence “tests tell 
the — what he or she is best fitted for, how 
et the job and gain promotion. 





Hundreds of questions on job-finding are fully 
answered in the 320 fs of this remarkable 


. 
Sendfor older “AV A" describing this book in detatl. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York 











TRAIN THEM ON THE 


Actual Equipment 
THEY'LL ‘USE LATER! 





Every Crescent Woodworking Machine 
suitable for vocational instruction is 
identical, in every respect, to the larger, 
heavier type of equipment your students 
will be asked to use later. Now more 
than ever, this type of training is the only 
type you can afford to provide. 


There is a complete line of Crescent 
Planers, Band Saws, Lathes, Table Saws, 
Sanders, Shapers, Jointers and Universal 
Woodworkers that are particularly adapt- 
able for vocational instruction. Write 
for complete catalog today. 


Crescent Machine Co. 


LEETONIA, OHIO 





(Please mention the AVA JournaL when replying to advertisements.) 











Workers—Alphabetical listing of occupations with 
definitions and by defense industries. Lists about 
600 occupations for which defense training may 
be provided. Free. Address: Vocational Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, or your state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Defense Job Training—A chart showing exist- 
ing national defense training courses, with details 
as to length of course, qualifications of trainees, 
etc. Prepared by U. S. Office of Education. 
Prices: 5¢ per copy, $2.00 per one hundred or 
$15.00 per one thousand. Address: Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Defense Training—A weekly statistical report 
on progress of the defense training program in 
the various states. Some issues available for 
general distribution. Address: Defense Training, 
Statistical and Research Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. Free. 

The U. S. Office of Education plans to publish 
a bulletin early this Fall on Sources of Informa- 
tion on National Defense, including a section de- 
voted to defense training. A bibliography ap- 
pears in All-Out Defense Job Training. a tour- 
study report by fourteen school superintendents, 
free copies of which were distributed recently to 
all city public school superintendents. (See 
page 58.) 


Joins AVA Staff 


FOR SOME TIME the Executive Committee of the 
American Vocational Association has been look- 
ing forward {o the addition to the staff of a man 
qualified to develop the editorial and publication 
services of the Associa- 
tion. President Hum- 
pherys and the Execu- 
tive Committee now are 
pleased to announce 
the appointment of Don 
M. Cresswell, who will 
devote full time to such 
duties. The Executive 
Secretary, for policy 
Purposes, remains as 
Editor-in-Chief of the 
AVA JOURNAL and 
other publications, and 
Mr. Cresswell becomes 
Managing Editor. 

Mr. Cresswell comes 
to the AVA with a 
background of more 
than twenty years of experience in newspaper, 
educational publicity, and educational publica- 





D. M. Cresswell 





tions work. This includes twelve years as Direc- 
tor of Public Information and College Editor at 
the Pennsylvania State College, of which he is 
a graduate; nearly five years as Public Informa- 
tion Editor in the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction; and three years as Man- 
aging Editor of Occupations. 

In connection with his editorial and publication 
services Mr. Cresswell has dealt constantly with 
all phases of vocational education, its problems, 
and needs. Last Spring he accompanied mem- 
bers of the 1941 Occupational Education Tour for 
School Superintendents on a visit to Pacific Coast 
cities, edited and in part prepared that group's 
recently published report, All-Out Defense Job 
Training.—L. H. D. 


25,000th Member of AVA 


WHEN the daily count of new members of the 
American Vocational Association was made on 
June 12, 1941, the membership total for the first 
time passed the 25,000 mark. Bruce E. Gray, 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for the public 
schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, had become the 
25,000th member of 
AVA for 1941. By mid- 
July nearly 500 more 
new memberships had 
been received. These 
new members _repre- 
sent every department 
of the Association, and 
many are teachers of 
defense training class- 
es. Since 1935, when 
the Association estab- 
lished its office in 
Washington member- 
ship has grown from 
few more than 10,000. 
Mr. Gray is a native 
of Iowa and was grad- 
uated from Colorado 
College in 1932. His present position in Lincoln 
follows active employment in the retail field, in- 
cluding five years with a department store in 
Springfield, Mo., where he started in the stock- 
room and advanced to assistant to the manager- 
owner. He then operated his own men’s wear 
shop in Colorado Springs and spent ten months 
with a large mail order house as a department 
head and executive trainee. With an assistant 
he now handles instruction and coordination in 
a part-time co-operative sales program. He also 
directs adult education in the distributive field. 





Bruce E. Gray 
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¢ | >) 
McGraw-Hill 
Books 


for Defense Training 








Mes Y 





THE AVIATION MECHANIC 
By Norcross and Quinn. 563 pp., illus., $3.00 
MACHINE TOOL OPERATION 
By Burghardt. Part I: Lathe, Bench, Forge, 
$2.25. Part II: Drilling, Planing, Milling, 
Grinding, $2.75 


AMERICAN MACHINISTS’ HANDBOOK 
By Colvin and Stanley. 7th Edition. 1366 
pp., 2500 illus., $4.00 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 
By French. 6th Edition. 622 p., 
$3.00 


1062 illus., 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By French and Svensen. 4th Edition. 300 
pp., illus., $1.60 


BLUEPRINT READING FOR THE 
MACHINE TRADES 
By Weir. 82 pp., illus., $1.25 


PRACTICAL SHOP MATHEMATICS 
By Wolfe and Phelps. Vol. I: Elementary, 
$2.20. Vol. Il: Advanced, $2.20 


PRACTICAL ALGEBRA 
By Wolfe, Mueller and Mullikin. 
illus., $2.20 


314 pp., 


UNDERSTANDING RADIO 
By Watson, Welch, and Eby. 
2.80 


601 pp., illus., 


(Write for 


Special Descriptive 
4 Bulletin on 


Defense Training } 
ooks | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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STANLEY “BAILEY” 


PLANES 


Trade Mark 






The Choice of 
Wood Workers Everywhere! 


To-day more Stanley “Bailey” 
Planes are used than all others — 
because skilled wood workers know 
their true value. Improvements in 
materials and design have always 
appeared in Stanley Planes first. And 
careful workmanship maintains the 
high standard of Stanley Planes. 

Stanley “Bailey” Planes are made in 
all sizes. Write for Catalog 34; it shows 
the complete line of Stanley Tools. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Division of The Stanley Works 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Practical Textbooks 
Examine Them on APPROVAL 
The following modern texts have been espe- 
cially prepared for school use. You can em- 
ploy many of them to excellent advantage 
m your National Defense Program. An ezam- 
ination will convince you of their suitabil- 
ity to your classroom needs. Any books sent 
for 80 days ON APPROVAL inapection sub- 
ject to our educational discount if retained 
How You Can Get a Better Job......... $1.50 
Machine Shop Operations (267 = heempennend 5.00 

o—_a--(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL ‘To Us) 








Machine Shop Work rh 
Production Management ‘ 
Tool Making es keaieiens ‘ 
Machine Design . 
Fifty Hints for “Teachers of Vocational 
Subjects 
Interior Electric Wiring and a : 
oe ae My Trades Blueprint Readin 
ech sawed 
Flight—First Principles . saenen 


www 


Plumbing, How ‘~ Design ‘and install... 
PU WEE ococacacanegousccesasesece 
Pattern Making (Including Metal Pataras 
Flight—Construction and Repair 





PYNYHK=-NENNS ws 
essszgsgsss sss: 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY io 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chicage, Dept. HS—1i02 

Please send the following texts for 30 days ON APPROVAL 
examination. 1 will either return them at the end of that 
time or remit less your educational discount. 





Name __ 
School _ 
School Address __ 
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DRAFTED FOR INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE 














Books NOW BEING USED in Industrial Defense Training 
Problems in Blueprint Reading—Castle & Oxy-Acetylene Welding for Beginners— 


/Selvidge. Presents drafting conventions 
and graded problems ranging from simple 
blocks to complex machine assembly draw- 
ings. Widely used. 96 cents. 


Learning to Read Mechanical Drawings— 
Bartholomew & Orr. Presents a simple 
and rapid method of teaching the reading 
of drawings. No instruments or paper re- 
quired. Work is done in the book. 40 
cents. 


Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting and Shop Prob- 
lems—Daugherty. Presents 114 illustrated, 
practical and typical problems, each with 
clear instructions for making the neces- 
sary layout. Used the world around. $2.50. 


For additional beoks write for NATIONAL DEFENSE FOLDER 


Blacksmithing—Selvidge & Allton. 


Elementary Forge Practice—Harcourt. Mate- 


Giachino. Complete beginning course in 
oxy-acetylene welding, covering opera- 
tions, safety precautions, the structure and 
handling of equipment, and simple weld- 
ing projects. $1.48. 


Treats 
cutting, shaping, tempering steel, harden- 
ing, wheel repairing, setting tires, horse- 
shoeing, etc. Useful tables. $1.00. 


rials, equipment, and their uses; drawing 
out, bending and twisting; types of welds; 
tool forging, etc. Fundamental operations 
carefully explained. Well illustrated. $1.75. 














—— THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS —— 














Announcing an Elementary Course in 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


Aircraft Drafting 


BY ROBERT BRYDON, JR. 
Instructor, Delgado Trades School 
A Related Drafting Course for students in 
junior colleges, trade one Bg cco schools 
and others i 


28 project sheets of primary structures $1 





and details with full instructions and 
helpful information. 
Elementary Mechanical Drafting Prerequisite 


615 City Park Ave. 
Robert Brydon, Jr.°New Orieans, La. 








“OLIVER” METAL SPINNING LATHE 


Unmatched for spinning beauti- 
ful, useful trays, vases, etc., 
from copper, pewter and other 
metals. Spins 20 gage steel 









without a flut- 
ter. Heavy bed, 
extra large 
bearings. Live 
tailcenter. Mo- 
tordrivenhead- 4 
stock 800 to | 
2400 RPM. For 
turning wood 
you cannot beat 
it. Write for 
folder. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN | 

















HOW EFFECTIVE IS YOUR TRAINING PROGRAM? GUIDANCE? PLACEMENT? 
Find out through an occupational adjustment survey. 
Adjustments of Vocational School Graduates,’ AVA Research Bulletin No. 1, 1940, 
132 pages, 50¢; then use the special forms provided for Agricultural, Home Economics, 
and Industrial studies with space for local imprint—1i5¢ for 10 copies; $1.05 for 100 


copies; $8.25 for 1,000 copies. 


Committee on Research, American Vocational Assn., 1010 Vermont Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


First read “Occupational 














TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service !s 
Nationwide 


New openings are being created for teachers by changing 
conditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to ex- 
perienced teachers and to beginners. e have excellent 
openings, too, for specialists and administrators. We serve 
carefully the interests cf both executives and teachers. 
Early registration is an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. 
1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


(Please mention the AVA JourNAL when replying to advertisements.) 
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THREE NEW WILEY BOOKS 


> BASIC UNITS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 








BOOK I. SECOND EDITION 


By R. P. HogELSsCHER, Professor of General Engineering Drawing, and A. B. 
Mays, Professor of Industrial Education; both at the University of Illinois. 


This book has long been recognized as one of the foremost in its field. These 
features of the second edition will win additional praise from teachers: (1) The 
extensive scope of the book (including new material on reading drawings and 
a new unit on map drawing; (2) The clear explanations of “Why” as well as 
“How”; (3) The close adherence to the learning process as a method of teach- 
ing; (4) The division into units and the completeness of the explanatory mate- 
rial, making it a real ‘students’ book’’; (5) The extensive list of questions and 
problems (including fifty-eight new ones); (6) The excellent ye (of 
which sixteen are new in this edition). 


302 pages; 449 illustrations; 6 by 9; $1.60 


PRACTICAL AIR CONDITIONING 


By A. J. RUMMEL, Consultant in Charge of Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 
ditioning, and L. O. VOGELSANG, Assistant Commercial Manager ; both with the 
San Antonio Public Service Company. 


A practical treatment, in non-technical language, of the design, operation and 
maintenance of air-conditioning equipment. The material was developed from 
a lecture course which had been expanded into booklets used as textbooks in 
technical and vocational schools. Essential fundamentals and definitions are 
given first, to provide a background for the discussion which follows. Then 
come descriptions of the properties of air and the requirements for human com- 
fort. Succeeding chapters cover every type of equipment, including automatic 
controls, how to operate the equipment properly and at least cost, and complete 
maintenance and servicing methods and schedules. 


282 pages; 61 illustrations; 51/y by 81/3; $2.75 


ESSENTIALS OF SHOP MATHEMATICS 

By SAMUEL SLADE, Administrative Assistant, New York Vocational High 
School, and Louts MARGOLIS, Teacher of Applied Mathematics, Brooklyn High 
School of Metal Trades, City of New York. 


A briefer and less difficult book than the authors’ widely-known ‘Mathematics 
for Technical and Vocational Schools.” It is suitable for use not only in short 
unit courses, but as the basis for more advanced, two-year courses in applied 
mathematics as offered in trade and industrial schools. It presents the basic 
mathematics necessary for shop workers in automobile mechanics, electric wiring, 
machine shop practice, printing, sheet metal work, woodwork, and the aviation 
industries. The different types of problems are presented as clearly as possible. 
Ample illustrative examples and problems for solution are given. 


194 pages; 221 illustrations; 5Y/, by 75; $1.50 
Send for “on approval” copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC, 440 4TH AVE., NEW YORK 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKSE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The RIGHT Lathe 
Shop Need 


For Every 


16” swing South Bend Underneath Motor Drive Quick 
Change Gear Precision Lathe. 


13” swing South Bend Underneath 
Motor Drive Quick Change Gear 
Precision Lathe. 


HE importance of selecting the right lathe 

for your shop needs is emphasized today by 
the national defense trades training program. 
Practical training can be given with the greatest 
efficiency when the lathe equipment in your 
shop is matched with the type of work you are 
expected to teach. 


Consider the course of instruction you are 
planning; then choose the size and type of lathe 
that will give the best service. The versatility of 
South Bend Lathes will enable you to give the 
student good all-around training. The opportu- 
nity to use precision lathes will give your 
classes an appreciation for close tolerance work. 


809 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH 


(Please AVA 


mention the 


10” swing 1” Collet South Bend 
Tool Room Underneath Motor 
Drive Precision Lathe. 


JOURNAL 





1414” swing South Bend Tool Room Underneath 
otor Drive Precision Lathe. 





9” swing Model A South Bend 
Workshop Quick Change Gear 
Precision Bench Lathe. 


South Bend Lathes are made in a variety of 
sizes and types that will efficiently handle a wide 
range of metal working requirements. They can 
be supplied with equipment for precision tool 
room work, manufacturing operations, general 
machine work, repair and maintenance work, 
and for many special classes of service. 


Consult our Engineering Department about 
the lathe best suited to your work. If you are 
considering a new shop we shall be glad to 
submit floor plans, estimate cost of equipment, 
etc. There is no charge or obligation. Send for 
a copy of our Catalog No. 100-A describing all 
sizes and types of South Bend Lathes. 





BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


when replying to advertisements.) 
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THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


COMMITTEES for the 1941 AVA Convention, to be 
held in Boston December 10-13, have been busy 
for many weeks and report splendid progress. 
Robert O. Small, Massachusetts Director of Voca- 
tional Education, a former President of AVA, i 
chairman of the Honorary Committee, and Philip 
J. Spang, President of the Massachusetts Voca- 
tional Association, is Executive Committee chair- 
man. Chairmen of twenty-six active committees 
have been appointed. 

The annual MVA convention on May 10 was 
one of the most successful ever held by that 
group and is an indication of the success which 
may be expected to attend the AVA Boston Con- 
vention. At that time all committee chairmen met 
with L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary, and 
made tentative plans for the convention. 

The Statler Hotel will be headquarters for regis- 
tration, commercial exhibits, general meetings, 
Executive Committee, and House of Delegates’ 
meetings, “The Ship” program, annual banquet, 
meetings of the National Association of Directors 
of Vocational Education, and sectional groups for 
Business Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
and Industrial Education. The Homie Economics 
Education section meetings will be at the nearby 


rr rr renee ee-- 


Vendome Hotel, and those for Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Vocational Guidance, and Vocational Re- 
habilitation will be at the Hotel Bradford. 

Members are urged to make their hotel reserva- 
tions e@arly, using the blank on this page. A 
table of complete room rate information for Bos- 
ton hotels will be published in the September 
AVA JOURNAL. Convention rates per day at 
the Statler Hotel for room with bath are: single, 
$3.50 to $8.00; double bed, $5 to $10; twin beds, 
$6 to $12; suites or large rooms for three and 
four persons, $14 to $26.50. Bradford Hotel: 
single, $3 to $4; double bed, $4.50 to $5.50; twin 
beds, $5 to $7; suites or large rooms for three 
and four persons, $10 to $12. Bellevue Hotel: 
single, $3 to $5; double bed, $4.50 to $7; twin 
beds, $5 to $8. Vendome Hotel: single, $3 to 
$3.50; double bed, $4 to $5; twin beds, $5; suites 
or large rooms for three or four persons, $7.50 
to $10. 

Accommodations at other comfortable hotels 
near the convention headquarters are available 
at $2.50 and $3 for single and $3.50 to $5 for 
double room with bath. The Bellevue has rooms 
without bath at lower rates than quoted. 


l Detach along this line, fill out and mail. 

HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK - 1941 CONVENTION - AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSN. 

, Lawrence G. Drury, Chairman 1941 

A.V.A. Convention Housing Committee 

| Newton Trade School, Newtonville, Mass. 

I Please make hotel reservations as follows: 

I RE le IIE ncinnncniinipancnsted 2nd choice - 3rd_choice 

ee room(s) with bath for one person; rate desired - - - - - - §$ to $ 

G0 tteeeeee room(s) with bath for two persons, double bed; rate desired - $ to $ 

i . room(s) with bath for two persons, twin beds; rate desired - - $ to $ 

I I So iiirctnnienescnnanedanameaniiean _.. oe AM. .- ..P.M. Leaving 

t Room or rooms will be occupied by the following person or persons: 

| Name Position City State 

I 

I 

I 

Applicant -. 

i Street Address 

I 

I DED cinveedtannessmanasbetoninnanl . State 

| NOTE: Be specific as to dates of occupancy, types of rooms desired, and prices 
to be paid. If hotel of first choice is unable to accept reservation, the Housing 

i Committee will endeavor to comply with your second or third choice in the order 

i named. You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting your reservation. 

i 

4 
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Coming in September 


IT WILL be obvious to members of the 
American Vocational Association that 
the timely importance of this number 
of the AVA JOURNAL, a special edition 
on “Vocational Defense Training,” is 
such that the editors with regret were 
forced to postpone until the September 
number the publication of many of our 
regular features. Particularly disap- 
pointing to us is the necessity for tem- 
porary omission of the book review 
section, news of the Future Farmers of 
America, the “Here and There” and 
“The Ship” departments of the maga- 
zine, all due to space limitations. The 
article section and all features will be 
resumed as usual in the September 
number. Included also in future issues 
will be articles telling of the manner in 
which various divisions of vocational 
education, other than trade and indus- 
try, are cooperating in the national de- 
fense program.—L. H. D. 
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A.V. A. MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS 


Montana 
Nebraska 
i 
New Hampshire 
neers 
New Mexico 
grr ee 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia 
Washington 
es Te Ge tcc cccscecens 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming .. 
Canada 
Foreign 


* End of Membership Year. 


April 30, 1941 








*November April 30, 1941 = 
30, 1940 Individual Life Total 
529 524 1 525 
1 1 — 1 
54 66 — 66 
447 315 5 320 
797 995 13 1008 
179 157 —— 157 
296 298 1 299 
88 65 1 66 
303 432 —— 432 
1041 1091 4 1095 
109 oo — —— 
116 134 1 135 
2331 2197 13 2210 
636 781 2 783 
403 444 — 444 
232 246 5 251 
536 510 4 514 
199 184 1 185 
132 — 2 2 
335 390 13 403 
$78 988 6 994 
1144 541 7 548 
239 155 6 161 
554 765 1 766 
540 122 3 125 
120 69 —_—- 69 
254 290 — 290 
50 62 — 62 
40 52 — 52 
491 535 59 594 
117 127 — 127 
2022 1696 135 1831 
390 458 1 459 
95 77 — 77 
1095 1103 6 1109 
526 541 — 541 
181 223 1 224 
967 1240 3 1243 
— 1 oe 1 
242 286 —— 286 
43 37 — 37 
627 731 — 731 
70 158 — 158 
575 628 2 630 
1333 1280 58 1338 
130 96 — 96 
69 65 — 65 
489 534 4 538 
154 157 — 157 
222 60 8 68 
281 168 2 170 
1111 1188 61 1249 
91 91 — 91 
1 —_— —_— ioneema 

1 1 — 1 
147 ee 14+ 14+ 
23,920 23,355 443 23,798 


+ Deceased, Discontinued or Transferred. 














